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ei This was located in South Bellingham 
where the Stop and Shop parking lot is now. 


Do you remember when the roof collapsed 
Injuring 14 people? 


HOW CARYVILLE GOT ITS NAME 


“The story of when and why the name “Cary- 
ville” originated began in 1866 when a PostOf- 
fice was established and it was given the 

that name in honor of William H. Cary who had 
operated the mill on Pearl Street from 1848- 
1864. Earlier, this had been part of the North 
Bellingham area. (C.C. This mill will soon be 
demolished) 


In the Medway vital records, we note that Wil- 
liam H. Cary married Lydia D. Lovell on De- 
cember 8, 1828. They had three children. Wil- 
liam H. Cary, Jr. was born Aug. 22, 1835. 


Harriet Barber White married Mr. Cary in 1854. 


She had married William White in 1830, but he 
died June 3, 1849. As the Vital Records end in 
1850, we surmise that Lydia had also died be- 
fore their second marriages. 


Cary bought the Caryville mill from George 
Barber in 1848. His daughter was Harriet Bar- 
ber. 


According to the 1858 map, Cary lived on the 

south side of Plain Street. His son, William, Jr. 
resided on the South side of Pearl Street near 
the railroad. 


The elder Cary did not live long in Bellingham 
as he had another mill in Medway. The asses- 
sors report for 1860 lists him as a resident 
there but he still owned considerable property 
in Bellingham including the mill. 


Partridge states in his 1919 History of Belling- 
ham that5 Cary came with his father from At- 
tleboro to Medway in 1818 and was one of 
eleven children. He started to work in a cotton 
mill in Medway. 


After purchasing the Caryville mill he enlarged 
it and built three tenement houses nearby. 


Cary was involved in the construction of the 
Air Line Railroad from Dover to Woonsocket. 


Cary was the largest owner of property in 
Medway. 


It was fitting that Cary should be so honored 
after bringing so much industry to Bellingham 
and surrounding area as well as making the 
railroad a most important part of the commu- 
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OLD SAYINGS STILL TRUE TODAY. 
Pride goeth before a fall. 
Silence is golden. 
Keep your nose to the grindstone. 
Many hands make light work. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
There’s no gain without pain. 
A small leak will sink a great ship. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 
You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
To thine own self be true. 
You can’t put an old head on young shoulders. 
One robin doesn’t make a spring. 
A watched pot never boils. 
If it’s not broken, don’t fix it. 
Jack of all trades, master of none. 

The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 
Taking over like Grant took Richmond. 
Looking like the cat that swallowed the canary. 
Grinning like a Cheshire Cat. 

Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. 
Going over like a lead balloon. 

Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
A chip off the old block. 

Not worth a plug nickel. 

Don’t trust him as far as you can throw him. 
Fair exchange is now robbery. 

Like trying to find a needle in a haystack. 


RAILROADS IN BELLINGHAM 


Some of this information was gleaned from previous issues of 
the Crimpville Comments. 


The Norfolk County Railroad was the first 
railroad in Bellingham and it was created to 
split the wedge-shaped area between Boston 
and Worcester. 

The Norfolk Country Railroad ran from Bos- 
ton, through Dedham, Walpole, Franklin, Bel- 
lingham, and a few other towns along the way 
ending up in Blackstone. 

On May 18, 1849, the first train was greeted 
with joy and salvos of artillery in the villages 
along the route. In Blackstone, the celebrants 
were greeted by Welcome Farnum, Esq. who 
provided a handsome dinner at the Blackstone 
House. The celebrants then returned to Ded- 
ham where they had another snack. 

The owners of the land on which the railroad 
tracks were built had a ninety-nine year lease 
agreement with the railroad company. 

The Norfolk County Railroad went bankrupt 
and anew corporation was formed in 1875. 
The Norfolk County Railroad then became a 
larger New York and New England Railroad. 

The New York and New England ran trains 
named the Washington Night Express, the 
Philadelphia, and the Centennial Day Express 
all from Boston via Hartford to Washington 
and Philadelphia. These trains went through 
South Bellingham. In 1884, this new company 
launched a new fast train — the New England 
Limited to run between New York and Boston. 

The New England Limited left Boston and 
New York simultaneously at 3:00 P.M. stopping 
only at four towns in Connecticut. It took just 
six hours flat. They were able to make this 
time because a way for the engine to scoop 
water from a tract pan had been developed. 

All of the railroads in Bellingham had one 
end of its tracks in South Station in Boston. 


When the Mayor of Boston, Josiah Quincy, 
dedicated the remodeled South Station in 
1898, it was the largest railroad station in the 
country. It had 28 tracks for long distance 
trains on the upper level. It also had two loop 
tracts on the lower level for suburban trains. 
This meant that suburban trains could not be 
steam powered without filling the platform 
area with smoke. South Station was the first 
railroad station in the country capable of han- 
dling electric powered trains. 

The tracks that went through South Belling- 
ham were part of the Midland Division of the 
Railroad. When the Midland Division tracks 
reached Franklin, the line divided similar to a 
fork in the road. This divide can still be seen as 
one fork goes to the left of the “Mill Store” and 
on to South Bellingham. The other fork goes to 
the right of the “Mill Store” and then on to Bel- 
lingham Junction. 

There were double tracks where two trains 
each going in an opposite direction could pass. 

When these trains through Bellingham were 
still running, there were racks spaced along the 
rail bed that held extra rails in case they were 
needed. A spike with the year marked on it 
was driven into each railroad tie. Also, there 
was an inspector in a “jigger” that rode along 
the tracks each day. 

A “Section Crew” kept the brush cut on the 
sides of the railroad, they replaced rails or 
ties when needed, they kept the fence that ran 
along the railroad boundary in good repair, 
and worked on whatever needed attention. 

| only mention the Midland Division in this 
section because this is the area with which | 
am familiar because this railroad line cut the 
Crooks farm in half in 1849 and these are my 
railroad memories. 


i) continued on next page 


The third railroad running through a part of 
Bellingham was the Needham to Woonsocket 
line. This was known as the “Air Line”. 


BELLINGHAM RAILROAD STATIONS OF THE 
PAST 


CARYVILLE STATION — on the Air Line (the 
Needham to Woonsocket railroad). The sta- 
tion was in the E. B.Stowe Store and Post Of- 
fice. It stood on the north side of Pearl Street - 
on the south side of the tracks. 

NORTH BELLINGHAM STATION — on the Air 
Line. It was located on Maple Street north of 
the road and the south side of the tracks. 

MIDLAND — The upper line went from the 
separation in Franklin to Bellingham Junction 
then onto Milford. Bellingham Junction was 
on Depot Street where the Woonsocket Line 
crossed that branch of the Midland Division. 
The station was located in the southwest cor- 
ner of the Junction. An occasional freight train 
may still be seen in the area. 

We had some hay, grain and beet pulp 
shipped to Bellingham Junction in the 1950’s. 
We would then load the hundred pound bags 
of grain, beet pulp and bales of hay. This cattle 
feed was loaded onto our truck to bring back 
to the farm. (Beet pulp was the part of sugar 
beets that remained after the sugar was re- 
moved. The cows loved it when a little molas- 
ses was added to it.) 

MIDLAND — The lower line ran through 
South Bellingham where it crossed Centre 
Street. It is not known exactly where the Sta- 
tion was situated because a change in the 
street layout makes confusing. The place 


However, Orville Rhodes was the last Sta- 
tion Master and the crossing was known as 
Rand’s Crossing. No pictures of this station are 
known to exist. 

In issue 111, the author wonders why the 
station was located so far from South Belling- 
ham Center, when the old line ran near Crooks 
Corner. This has some explanation in the 
book “History of Bellingham 1719-1919 by 
George F. Partridge. He states; ”South Bel- 
lingham has usually not meant the south end 
of town, but a few houses near where the Mid- 
land Railroad from Franklin to Blackstone 
crosses Centre Street near Railroad and Park 
Streets. This place is also called Rand’s Cross- 
ing. It was once called Mullenville for a few 
years. A South Bellingham Post Office was 
kept by Paul Chilson 1850, and Reuben Chil- 
son, 1851 to 1856; again by Orville Rhodes 
1887 — 1901.” Crooks Corner seems to be the 
name of the south end of town. 

The trains didn’t seem to make scheduled 
stops at a most of these stations. The train 
stopped when signaled by the Station Master 
who would hold up a red lantern to signal stop 
or a white or flame colored lantern to signal no 
stop is necessary. This was also done by a red 
or white flag. The stops were to let passengers 
get on or off the train or to take on or deliver 
mail. anccihl 
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# Bellingham Junction Depot 


where the railroad crossed the road can stillbe ~~ Basses 


seen. It is now part of the walking trail. 


In 


BELLINGHAM BRANCH R. R. CO. [March, 


Comnionwealth of PMMassachusetts, 


the Year One Thousand Fight Hundred and Fifty- 
Two. 


AN ACT 


Entitled an Act to Incorporate the Bellingham Branch 


Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of 
the same as follows : ; 


1 
2 


Secr. 1. That John Gardner, Freeman Fisher, and 
Gardner Colby, their associates and successors, are 


3 hereby made a corporation, by the name of the Bel- 
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lingham Branch Railroad Company, with all the 
powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
liabilities, and restrictions set forth in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes, and in that part of 
the thirty-ninth chapter thereof relating to railroads, 
and to all other general laws that have been or may 
be hereafter passed relative to railroad corporations. 


Sucr. 2. Said company are hereby authorized and 
empowered to locate, construct, and maintain a rail- 
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road, commencing at some convenient point on the 
Norfolk County Railroad, near Scott’s Hull, in the 
town of Bellingham, and thence to the dividing line 
between this State and Rhode Island, in the direction 
of the village of Woonsocket. 


Secr. 3. Said Company are hereby authorized to 
enter upon, and unite their railroad, by proper means, 
with the Norfolk County Railroad, at the intersection 
thereof in said Bellingham, and, also, to use said 
Norfolk County Railroad, according to the provisions 
of law. 


Secr. 4. Said Bellingham Branch Railroad Com- 
pany are hereby authorized to connect their railroad 
at the line of the State, with the railroad of the 
Woonsocket Union Railroad Company, and may make 
any contract or contracts with the owners of said 
railroad, or with the owners of the Norfolk County 
Railroad, for the leasing or use and maintenance of 
the road hereby authorized, and of the property con- 
nected therewith. 

Secr. 5. This Act shall be void, if the location of 
the road herein authorized shall not be filed with the 
County Commissioners of the Counties of Worcester 
and Norfolk, within one year, or if said road be not 
completed within two years from the passage of this 
Act; Provided, however, that in case the railroad of 
the Woonsocket Union Railroad Company, in Rhode 
Island, shall not be constructed within two years, 
then, in addition to the time hereinbefore specified for 
the location and construction of said road, this Act 
shall be in force, and said road may be located and 
constructed at-any time within one year from the con- 


struction of said Woonsocket Union Railroad within 
three years. 
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| MAP OF THE TOWN OF BELLINGHAM IN 1919 
- SHOWING THE STREAMS, STREETS, STEAM RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS (---), 
| CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, MILLS AND CEMETERIES 
| SCALE: ONE INCH TO MILE 


Stories of Old Bellingham 


“The Ghost Train” 


Taken from YANKEE magazine and 
written by Francis D. Donovan 


Little exists today of the New York and New 
England Railroad. There are still remnants of 
this main line that ran from Boston, through 
Walpole, Bellingham and Blackstone, Massa- 
chusetts; on into Putnam, Pomfret and Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 


During its day, the New York and New Eng- 
land line had some great experiences. One of the 
most popular is the legend of “Gene Potter and 
the “Ghost Train”. 


Gene Potter, (Eugene Everett Potter) was 
known to have one of the fastest passenger trains 
in existence and at a relatively young age he 
was known as a “fast runner’. Potter, com- 
menting on his Engine 167, said, ‘‘She’s a strong 
fast engine! By golly, she’s just what we needed”. 


In 1884, the NY and N E RR under the 
brillant leadership of Charles P. Clark inaugua- 
rated a new fast train called the “New England 
Limited”. This train operated between New 
York and Boston. From the very first day of 
operation, Gene Potter and the train both be- 
came a success. The run between New York and 
Boston was made in six hours. The 86 miles 
between Boston and Willimantic was non-stop 
with water taken in “on the fly’ from track 
pans east of Putnam, Conn. 


Gene Potter had a natural flair for showman- 


ship and could command attention whereever he 


went without being a bore. He was always in 
demand for all types of speaking occasions. 


Potter was a glamorous engineer, but with all 
his flair there were still storm clouds gathering. 
By 1890, despite all the President of the N Y and 
N E line could do, the line was being destroyed 
by the refusal of the New Haven R.R. for the 
entrance of the New England Line into New 
York City. 


The result was of such frenzy that to re- 
capture the passenger business, the line rede- 
signed the ““N.E. Limited” to the “White Train” 
on March 16, 1891. 


The road overlooked no possibilities in mak- 
ing this change a signal event. The train was 
made up of seven of the “Pullman Palace Car 
Company’s” finest rolling stock. There was the 
parlor and baggage car combination, royal 
buffet car, smoker, dining car, coaches, and 
parlor cars. All of the cars were painted white, 
and were equipped with Baker heaters and 
Pintch gas illumination. The parlor cars were 
fitted with velvet carpets, silk draperies and 
white silk curtains. The deep and comfortable 
chairs were upholstered in old gold plush. Full 
length plate glass mirrors were installed at each 
end of the cars, causing Potter to remark dryly, 
“There'll be bad luck to spare if we go off the 
iron and break all these mirrors .. . ’’ He smiled, 
though, as he regarded himself in the glass; he 
wore a white duster, white cap, and white gloves. 
His fireman wore white overalls, and the train 
crew, under conductor Mike Crowley, wore white 
caps trimmed in gold. 


General Passenger Agent A. C. Kendall handed 
out ivory and gold menu cards bearing poems. 


Even with all this luxury it was up to Gene 
to make all this pay and meet the reduced time 
schedule of five hours and forty minutes. 


It did not take long for the train to become 
known as the “Ghost Train” and even today 
when someone mentions the “Ghost Train” you 
naturally think of Gene. 


The White Train was discontinued on Octo- 
ber 19, 1895, and Potter took over the throttle of 
the “Air Line Limited,’ the White Train’s 
successor. 


(9 LIFESTYLE 


Anita grew up on South Main Street at Petrosky 
Curve. She was a 1952 graduate of Bellingham High 


MEET FOUR DISTINGUISHED SPECTRUM RESIDENTS 
WHO REFLECT ON HOW THEIR CAREERS SHAPED THEIR LIVES. 


NITA PETROSKY was born 
in Bellingham, Massa- 
achusetts, the tenth child 
in a family of eleven. Her 
parents were Russian- 
born immigrants. 

Her mother was 
illiterate, and Anita 
helped teach her 
mother English. Along 
with the help of a friendly 
high school teacher, she 
assisted in teaching her 
mother U.S. history so she 
could become a citizen. 

After graduation from 
high school, Anita worked 
as a secretary in a textile 
factory. She later moved 
to New York City, where 
she worked for ten years. However, she was always 
interested in working abroad. 

From a colleague, she learned the U.S. State 
Department was recruiting and the next day walked 
a few blocks down the street to the recruiting office 
and applied. After basic testing and a security 
clearance, she was accepted. During her career, she 
served in Iran, Argentina, Barbados, West Berlin, 
Geneva, South Korea, Zimbabwe and Portugal. She 
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PALMILLA SENIOR LIVING 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


also did short stints in Laos 
and South Africa. 

Her first assignment was 
Iran. Through her job she 
was able to meet several 
government officials, a few of 
whom she would occasional- 
ly include in dinner parties at 
her home. She did extensive 
traveling with friends while 
during this time visiting 
many famous historical sites 
including the Holy Land and 
Egypt during the Christmas 
holiday. She rode a camel at 
the pyramids. 

Her second assignment 
was Argentina, and the 
highlight of that tour was 
meeting the first astronauts 
to land on the moon — they made a worldwide tour 
after returning to Earth, and Buenos Aires was one 
of the cities they visited. 

“I spent many, many long hours working in the 
control room, set up to handle their trips, and my 
reward was an autographed photo, a copy of which 
hangs on the wall at Palmilla.” 

Barbados came next. 


“While there, I befriended an attorney general and 


his wife, and we spent many 
dinners and holidays togeth- 
er,” she said. She was also able 
to visit many of the islands. 

The following assignment 
was in Washington, and then 
she was off to West Berlin — an 
interesting assignment, as the 
Berlin Wall was still a major 
factor in East/West relations. 
With U.S. Military issued 
identification cards, diplomatic 
personnel were allowed to travel 
to East Berlin. The military was in charge of U.S. inter- 
ests in West Berlin — the embassy was based in Bonn. 

Visits to the East were normal on weekends, 
when staff went there for dinner and shopping. 
They were not allowed to overnight without special 
permission from the U.S. Military authorities. 

Years later, after the wall had fallen, Anita was 
able to revisit and enjoyed being allowed to walk 
through without being stopped. And she was able 
to come home with some pieces of the wall, which 
she shared with family while saving one for herself. 

Her next assignment was South Korea — also 
interesting because of the division between North 
and South. She became involved in escorting many 
of the congressional visitors who came to Korea. 
She was able to meet with the officials responsible 
for running our country at the time. 

Another interesting aspect of her tour was 
working with a group of FBI agents who were 
investigating a South Korean official accused of 
bribing a U.S. congressman. The group was led by 
Benjamin Civiletti, who later became a U.S. Attor- 
ney General. 

While posted in South Korea, she was asked to do 
a short duty in Laos, as they were having a problem 
getting a secretary to “volunteer” for a permanent 
assignment there. It was a bit frightening since the 
country was controlled by the Communists and 
occupied by Russians. At one point, while driving 
an embassy vehicle, she was run off the road bya 


Russian military truck. The 
weekends held a much-needed 
diversion — a club run by the 
British — where Anita could 
enjoy swimming, playing 
volleyball, tennis and eating. 

Another assignment was to 
the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland (the economic arm 
of the U.N.). She worked in 
administration at the embassy 
in Bern, Switzerland. While 
there she supervised several Swiss employees in the 
personnel office, welcoming newcomers, introduc- 
ing them to other employees, as well as giving them 
info on finding housing and more. The most signifi- 
cant visitor was Henry Kissinger. He visited the 
embassy while on an official trip. She was assigned 
to assist embassy staff. She caught a glimpse of him 
but didn’t get to meet him. 

Her favorite assignment was Zimbabwe, where 
she was secretary to the ambassador. While there 
she became friends with the director of wildlife for 
the government and his wife. She became involved 
in the “Save the Rhino” campaign, helping to raise 
funds for the organization. She went on many safa- 
ris, often staying in tree houses, meeting the people 
who worked on anti-poaching campaigns. 

Anita had the good fortune to be assigned to 
temporary duty in South Africa when the ambassador's 
secretary was going to the U.S. on home leave. She 
spent weekends touring the area and one of the most 
memorable visits was to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Her final assignment was Portugal. She enjoyed 
traveling through Europe again but decided it was 
time to retire and return to life in the U.S. She had 
foreign-service friends living in New Mexico. She 
visited them, bought a home and eventually retired 
there. She enjoyed the mixed cultures and volun- 
teering to teach English as a second language, while 
traveling throughout the western part of the coun- 
try. She now enjoys life at Palmilla Senior Living. 
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LEARNING TO DRIVE 

Virginia Desjourdy was born in 1938 On Cape 
Cod. She took a “drivers education” course in 
1955. They would drive from Sandwich, Mass to 
New Bedford for experience parking on hills. She 
loved driving to New Bedford and parallel parking 
on the hills. 

You had to be very good back then because cars 
only had a standard gear shift. You had to be able 
to handle the clutch and brake and gas pedal all at 
once. 

She received her license at age 17 and that first 
night she drove all her friends to the Hyannis drive 
in. 

Her parents car was a “boxy style” Standard 
Ford probably about a 1951. 

Virginia related the story of how her own moth- 
er learned to drive at age 40. (Virginia was a teen- 
ager at the time.) She remembers her mother 
coming home from her “license test” saying not to 
bother her, she had a migraine and going right to 
bed. 

Virginia 


Learning to drive in the 20" century up until the 
early 1940’s was a little different than today. The 
only teachers you had were family members or 
friends who might have had a car and were willing 
to go along for the ride or the unexpected. 

Cars didn’t have all the modern conveniences and 
gadgets they have today. There were no direction- 
al lights, no power steering or power brakes, no 


There were no power windows, power seats or 
automatic door locks or windshield washers. 

We grew up under these conditions so it was 
very acceptable for us 

When we learned to drive , all cars had a clutch 
pedal and standard or stick shift as it is sometimes 
called. 

Learning to coordinate the clutch pedal and the 
gas pedal together could be trying. The car was 
often stalled a lot or gave it too much gas and 
jerked along. 

After you got going in first gear, then you had to 
remember to shift to 2" and then to third gear 
making sure you didn’t hit reverse. It was a lot of 
laughs and a lot of “you just do it this way” 

Most of learning to drive was ondirtroads 10 


where there was very little traffic. There was not 
much traffic because most families had only one 
car and some families had none. 

A lot of cars had mechanical brakes so you had 
to drive looking ahead all the time to make sure 
you could stop in time. 

After you thought you knew how to drive, you 
made an appointment and hoped for the best. You 
could get your license at age 16 without any re- 
strictions. Most people went to Franklin for the 
test. 

In those days, if you were driving at 40 or 50 
MPH, you were really speeding. 

| don’t remember learning how to drive. | think | 
was born with a steering wheel in my hands. 

At age seven or eight, too small to reach the 
pedals, on a 1925 Mecomick-Deering iron wheeled 
tractor, | harrowed a whole field. My father start- 
ed the tractor so it would move slowly then 
hopped off. | stood beside the steering wheel and 
went over the whole field. When the field was just 
about finished, my father hopped back on the trac- 
tor and brought it to a stop. That was my first ex- 
perience as a driver. As | got a little older, | drove 
all the farm tractors including the tractors made 
from a cut down automobile. 

Of course, this was not driving on the road. | did 
spend a little time in a car on the road with an 
adult driver with me. 

One month after | was 16, | took the test.. The 
inspector got in the car and started to talk to my 
father who was on the back seat. | drove out of 
the parking lot and the inspector said so you’re a 
farm girl, turn around and go back into the parking 
lot and | got my license. MAC 
Hopedale — Betty Strobeck (b.1927) 

Elizabeth did not learn to drive until 1980. All of 
her children had graduated from high school by 
then and she wanted to be able to drive herself to 
work. 

She took lessons at Jenny’s Auto School in Mil- 
ford., MA. 

While growing up in Milton, she traveled by 
street cars and trolley cars. 

Her parents were very strict. She was not al- 
lowed to go out when her parents were at work — 
except for school. 


NOT FOR ME 
BY Ruth Shook Secrets of the Old Pine Tree 


by Phebe M. Lundvall 
When we were living those “good old days,” 


They didn’t seem so good. T! ea an old pine tree 


We read by the light of a kerosene lamp My stories are unsaid, 

And heated our homes with wood. If only I could talk, 

We carried water up the hill Some of these stories I'd shed!! 
To wash with, cook and scrub. 

And we took our baths behind the stove I've watched small skiers 

In a galvanized laundry tub. Ski down the slope, 


and the sliders sliding 


them I'd like to cope. 
| still can smell the old lye soap With 


And feel the sting and hurt When the wind blew, 
When some of it got in my eyes, Music went thru my needles, 
But it really got the dirt. i Some called it sighing 
We slept on corn husk mattresses — You know I was not wheedled. 
Sometimes three in a bed. eee rt ete rt ice 
lf you were late you got the foot; HL Wate 
The early ones took the head. oe Grates conde Ehey, pushed 16 Carl Cs 
water, . 
: .Up the ramp and thru the door. 
We waded snow, and ice, and mud ‘Oh! what Lore! 
To get to the seat of learning. | 
With a potbellied stove that froze our backs ‘I watched the skaters, skate on the ice 
While our fronts were nearly burning. ‘And it was cold, 
We drank from a cup by a water pail : They were dressed up in warm wool coats, 
On a bench where the teacher put it; | With a scarf of plaid so bold. 


And whatever ailment any kid had, 


I watched with my needle eyes, 
The rest were sure to get it. 


; The flood waters rush over the dam, 
! And with one thunderous roar, 


In winter you milked in a drafty barn : It took down trees that it rammed. 
While the wind whistled through the cracks; 
And the swirling snow, while you were inside, ‘I must be 100 years old, 
Filled up your fresh made tracks. pos no sect Ane eben aeeae 
A little house at the end of a patch, ea ass 
Half-hidden with brush and weeds, BE YOO ITO Tg Coat Me ay Oe 
In summers’ heat and winters’ cold They fished from the bank 
Served other family needs. And Oh, how they did sing, 
They fished, yes, with a birch pole and 
Now you may look with envious eyes string 
To these times - if you are 20. And a squirming worm was attached to the pin. 


But I’ve been through those “good old days” 


i My secrets are told 
frien | 
od ea Rial ag But not by me 


For you know God made me 


A beautiful pine tree! 
| am so old that | have actually dialed a rotary 


phone while listening to an eight track tape, next (Sweet memories of the Crook $- Bros. Pond 
to a black and white T.V. with aluminum foil on its Bordering Bellingham and Franklin). 
rabbit ears. 
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THE RAILROAD CROSING 
BY Hezikiah Strong 


| can’t tell much about the thing, 
‘twas done so pow’ ful quick; 
But ‘pears to me | got a most 
outlandish lick: 
It broke my leg, and tore my skulp 
and pulled my arm most out; 
But take a seat; I’ll try and tell 
you how it came about. 


You see, | started down to town 
with that ‘ere team of mine, 
A-hauling a load of corn 
to Ebenezer Cline, 
And drivin’ slow, for jest a day 
or two before, 
The off horse run a splinter in his foot 
and made it sore. 


You know the railroad cuts across 
the road at Martins Hole, 

And there | see a great big sign 
raised high upon a pole; 

| thought I’d stop and read the 
thing and see jest what it said, 

And so | stopped the horses on 
the railroad track, and read. 


| ain’t no scholar, recollect, and 
so | had to spell, 

| started kinder of cautious — like, with 
R-A-| and L, 

And that spelt “rail” as clear as 
day, R-O-A-D was “road”. 


| lumped ‘em, “railroad” was the 
word, and that ‘ere much | know’d 

C-R-O with double s and I-N-G to 
boot, 

Made “crossing” just as plain as 
Noah Webster dared to do’t. 

“Railroad Crossing,” good enough; 
L double O_K “ look”. 

An’ | was lookin’ all the time an’ 
spellin’ like a book. 


O-u-t spelt “out just right,, and 
there it was “look out”. 

Now I’m gettin’ curious — like, to 
Just what t’was all about. 

F-O-R and T-H-E t’was then “look 
out forthe _. 

And then | tried the next word, | 
commenced with E-N-G.. 
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Uh 


I'd got that fur, when suddenly, 
There came an awful whack, 

A thousand fiery thunderbolts jes 
scooped me off the track; 

The hosses went to Davy Jones, 
the wagon went to smash, 

An | was h’isted seven yards 
above the tallest ash. 


| didn’t come to life again for 
‘bout a day or two, 
But, though I’m crippled up a heap, 
| sorta struggled through; 
It ain’t the pain, nor ‘taint the 
loss of that good team of mine, 
But stranger, how I'd like to know 
the rest of that ‘ere sign, 


tf 
“hy % 
", 


‘ Le , 
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hey ia trees 


GARDENING 
Do you wonder why 
We so much love 
The seeding and 
The weeding? 
It seems to be 
The kind of rest 
Our spirit’s most 
A needing. 
For kneeling there 
On nature’s breast 
So close you hear 
Her heart throb, 
We hear the 
Babble of the brook, 
Bird’s song and 
Cooing squab. 
We place small 
Seeds most carefully 
Within the deep 
Rich sod. 
Then wait for 
Lovely blossoms 
Because we've 
Worked with God. 


@raduatinon Exercises 
BELLINGHAM EIGHTH GRADE SCHOOLS 
TOWN HALL, ATes- OG gbee vie 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1928 


tS 

PROCHSSIONA Dive rectccevtnccaccterrcctcoectstecdtccueteyaccereece: Mademoiselle Hall 
DINGY OCP TO IN Becae cree cos ec ctaeee geeake a erases gotearesncan sesso aaa Rev. Davenport 
SONG—CA ways COmtnGme OOGS caites.s; cceicesesacscpsaecesascanr soe North School 
WY Haat OM Heer cctares wacecacear ee cereevein: civaxsccsicateset eat cgavesmastenes Howard Lipsett 
ESSAY—History of Bellingham ............ccccsccssssssoeves Alexandra Kaye 
TU SPL Y ——GO-O DOTA CLON vacetc career ecekcctsanccnsuesspesedecesnscnse Florence Carrier 
ESSAY—Famous American Songs .......cccccscssessseeeeeeeees Annie Morris 
SONG—Duett—“A Dream Boat Passes By” Veer iasian eee 

nnie Wasylyszyn 
Bock XA MADIGmUPaY | CRIN ccricsscssscnvcceassoneavecocecene Cora Campano 
ESA X= LV ESGR Soe TRKE OIL Gi ecs cu ds evs ctpsacusesinetve raga cea eens Nicholas Zwared 
Ee ets eh ee WVCRUPRE ONE oo ces veaesa nant cnaenipdnarssaxatindacnacas Stephen Michaloski 
DL hirwrad DEN MOLCSE® DANCES ccccrassectusevcstiqacss ctcsvadincevests Center School 
ESSAY—Avoidance of Fires ...........cccscccssscecssssceeeeseceees Leo Lawrence 
OSA Gs CrOVENTIINGN Gils cactcsversestercas ies cunts fiansueee cree Hannah Arnold 
TS ALY == ONT van Ol ime Gitetercrrrscncccctteerccceacetceantrtenteamme renee: John Alcott 
PIANO SOLO—“Westminister March” ...........ccccceeseeees Tesla Roman 
FG ONUA ND MUO UGE s tceoesieveritedes ovstaghstadecrgah vanaancasfisits Elizabeth Stockton 
ESSAY—Our Country’s Capital .......ccccccccesssssseseeeseees Annette Rivard 
TOA = AENeCPal POTSHIN Gx cicrnsscsaraiesaunpheidedexsxesas exes Harry Sarabian 


; Marjorie Foley 
SONG—Trio—“Gleam, Gleam, O’Silver Stream’”’ Annette Rivard 
Cora Campano 


OS AN ——AMONE the. Pin GG goer vees chs sbavannecendes sce ccencese Donald Dufresne 
BSpAy=—Panama Canal. cscs tecncsgeies «nsacneedectonssvessnes .. Willard Whipple 
TSA OUP BR OLAR weyssreccnt tsatunigeencs caiman wedi es cash ose evpae Marjorie Foley 
SOI Gs MLOILNINg 411 VIGADION wrc.ccved, s<ccusepreksneee)> betes cae South School 
EISSA Y——Panama Gicccsciesaccetccscuctsore ccatbontemr sec sscsocccerrceecees Willis Adams 
BWSSAY—Woodrow Wilson cccercrc sree cc csceccescesves ce Anna Mostek 
BANJO—Mandolin™ Solo’ f.28isssescscssatt ceri tees Theresa Colombaretti 
ESSA Y—Submarines ............vesacsoss pe PETER sche vsncetss Howard Lipsett 
ESSA Y—Clara’ Barton  ....:.:.ieaps.te:ceps eee MeMt sc eacuasssovoessess Julia Mason 
ESSAY AND FARE WEDD: 78. .cceeetiettiesccccvavcars Frances Tyndall 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 

Ruel Thayer, Chairman School Committee 
GEASS! SONG Sraitveasdesevcscsosttteats cterettetitatts aataneeestanesront cet cote Graduates 
BNE DICTIONS .. vesteccvecsssncesecthet trecetremmints cectutset cree: Rev. Davenport 
CLASS RECEPTION 


SCHOLASTIC HONORS 


First—Howard Lipsett 
Second—Frances Tyndall 
Third—Willard Whipple 


GRADUATES 


Willis Adams Mary Marjorie Foley Annette Stella Rivard 
John Alcott Edna _ Hebert Tesla J. I. Roman 
Hannah Julia Arnold Alexandra Kaye Harry Sarabian 
Benny A. Baldiga Leo Francis Lawrence Elizabeth Stockton 
Cora Campano Howard Lipsett Frances Tyndall 
Florence Carrier Julia Mason Annie Wasylyszyn 
Theresa Colombaretti Stephen Michaloski Wilfard H. Whipple 
Amos Cormier Annie Morris Nicholas Zwared 


Donald W. Dufresne Anna E. Mostek 
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@raduattion Exercises 
OF 
BELLINGHAM EIGHTH GRADE SCHOOLS 
TOWN HALL, 2.00 P. M. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1929 


Ms 

PROGBESSLONA Tit eset ete ccc escsessncrcocccsscusecs: Mademoiselle Gibbons 
TN VO GACLO Ni iicess ad itctenccves ents stecy eo menoets ares Rev. W. H. Davenport 
WELCOME noe ae cere eee mated 5 George Fitzpatrick 
ESSA ¥—Tenry, We Longfellow in ces ccsscceeccccnagescneoes Beatrice Spencer 
ESSA Ye-Storyeol hub berarren pisces creer anarccc nares Charles White 
SONG—The Rustic Dance .......sessrevccssseesnees Center Grammar School 
ESSA Va A lami ay Pes. ccscre cs sarccsorcatevasuapstcaseva ns eases Walter Lenktis 
ESSA Y—Aliceét Freeman Palmer Cisicavccscsonscrssssssesoncves Lillian Yates 
PIANO SOLO—Flower Song’ .......ccccccssscsesscceeeescees Margaret Murphy 
ESSAY—Irrigation in United States 0... Kenneth Connell 
ESSA Y—statue of Liberty cn csscossocssraxcsnsrpisatenss Stephanie Kupnicki 
ESSSAY==WHNU ROO tment ree rseee te teece mane eee cess meee Leo Garneau 
SONG—Glickety-Glick March, 0.0 ..s.00.c0-cs.ese- South Grammar School 
ESSA Y=-The* Gulf pS tre arn oe sisi: sonceragesscapsteacnsanie oes Pauline Pleau 
ESSA Y— Thomas pGisOMc do sasss tos ssgametsuens voxmsenssvs<nevosantsvers Elwin Graves 
PIANO DUET--Snow Drops. vesssssssssssssecssesssseee ce 
BESSA Y—Generall FOC. 7dasrcct-sccccccrcostsutetscw tiene George Fitzpatrick 

VOCAL DUET—In the Heart of the Hills wc. pte ts 
elen Foskett 
ESSAY—Myron, Herrick. ccccsrscentcette tercetet tees crete crane Willie Godin 
ESSAY—Wonders of the West ......... ccc ceeeeseeeeseees Sophie Sendrowski 
PIANO SOLO—Glissando Mazurka ............ccceseseeeseeees Samuel Curtis 
ESSA Y¥2=Value’ of: Healthc. Ata e..cletenn ec cesneet at Velma Starzac 
ESSAY—A June Holiday «.... 225.. R29RCea an Russell Chase 
SONG—A Night inj Juanes. eee North Grammar School 
ESSAY—Progress in Education ........cccccccccccessssssessneeneee Elmer Perry 
ESSA Y—The 4° Club. ....c.. Birmre.. faced reaver ieede: Nellie Murray 
VOCAL DUET—Garden of Mine wcccsessssescoeee ee sal 
nnie Kuciarski 
ESSA Y—Columbus 2. .ctacusoreee.. ate he ccc. Marshall Kave 
BESSA Y—-HAuUcation sessceseecensc dt Reser ies GREEN. ox ecaucuccssaaniee Rosalie Bis 
VOCAL DUET—Woodland Beauty Calls cesses. {Rita Allaire 
{ Alice Allaire 
BSSAY——Lind pero W.. Uae Mecca eee, Richard Rau 
BESSA Y—Florida ‘erwnid. Sere eee ee Mildred Blaco 
PWALBDICTOR Ys hmdetd Be foie. consent aS Mary Nazarek 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 
Richard Jacks, Member of School Committee 
SDONG~—Farewell Warmest e ciaccer te ee Class 


BENEDICTION Rare cee ee eee Rev. W. H. Davenport 
CLASS RECEPTION 
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@raduates 


B 


Rita Allaire 

Rosalie Catherine Bis 
Mildred Mary Blaco 
Russell Harry Chase 
Kenneth Porter Connell 
Leo John J. Cormier 
Samuel D. Curtis 

Carl H. Estes 

George Francis Fitzpatrick 
Helen Mae Foskett 

Leo Garneau 

Yvonne Pauline Gendron 
Willie H. Godin 

Elwin G. Graves 
Marshall T. Kaye 

Helen Mary Kozimor 
Annie Olga Kuciarski 
Stephanie Caroline Kupnicki 
Walter Charles Lenktis 
Meredith Walcott Mellor 
Margaret Mary Murphy 
Nellie Mary Murray 
Mary Nazarek 

Elmer H. Perry 

Marjorie Jennie Petroski 
Pauline Mary Pleau 
Florence Louise Rattie 
Richard Frederick Rau 
Sophie Helen Sendrowski 
Beatrice Alberta Spencer 
Velma Pauline Starzac 
Leona Pearl Stoddard 
Edna Mae Tebo 


Charles T. White 


Lillian T. Yates 


THE ERNEST A. TAFT JR. MUSEUM 
BELLINGHAM’S HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
WILL BE OPEN 
1: 0O P.M. -4:00 P.M. 

JULY 3, 2016 
and 
AUGUST 7, 2016 


ON NOVEMBER 27, 2019 BELLINGHAM 
WILL BE 300 YEARS OLD 


BELLINGHAM ARTIFACTS 

If you are cleaning out your attic, cellar, or 
just want to make more room in your home and 
you come across anything pertaining to 
Bellingham, don’t just toss it out. Let us decide if it 
is museum worthy. You may contact a member of 
the Historical Commission which are as follower: 
Marcia Crooks, Chair; Danielle, Vice Chair; Priscilla 
Compton, Secretary; Bill Eltzroth, Carlton Patrick 
and Franco Tocchi. 


LOOKING FOR NEWS 
It makes us kind of lomesome like, 
With you away so far. 
And keeps me thinking every day, 
A wonderin’ how you are. 
So if you’ll take your pen in hand, 
And write a line or two. 
I’m sure I?ll much better when, 
I get some news from you. 


We would like to hear from you. What have you 
been doing? What activities are you involved in? 
Do you have any memories of old Bellingham? 
Send to the Historical Commission, 3 Common 

Street, Bellingham, MA 02019. 
£85 


DEATHS 
John Baseler. Jr. 
Roland Beaulieu 
Oltia Boulris 
Patricia Burns 
Marie Crouse 
George S. Dalrymple 
Joseph Daltorio 
Doris Dery 
Claudette Destefani 
Krystie Fayard 
Jordan A. Fontaine 
Suzanne Forte 
Joyce Schreffler-Godbout 
Robert LLewellyn 
Henri Masson 
Boyd Minnis 
Christopher Nason 
Thomas Ryan, Jr. 
William Spear 
James M. Sutherland BHS 1981 
Robert “Bib” Tuttle BHS 1948 
Patricia (Warren) White 


DONATIONS 
Pat Rotatori 


ITEMS DONATED FOR THE VIEWING OF ALL 
-Two isinglass bed warmers given by Amy Cook 
in memory of her parents Henry and Marion 
Cook 
-A button collection given by Amy Cook in 
memory of her grandmother Marion A.White 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, MLA 02019 


Our 1930 fire truck - this is a picture of the same 
truck that was on the back cover of the last issue 
of Crimpville Comments before it was stripped and 
sandblasted but never finished. 
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